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BRIEF MENTION. 

Archaeologists' Greek is not intended to be a complimentary expression 
(A. J. P. IX 98), but it can hardly be expected that archaeologists should pay 
much attention to grammar. It is doubtless to archaeologists' Greek that we 
owe the precious statement, still to be found in Baedeker and repeated care- 
lessly everywhere, e. g. in The Nation of Jan. 14, 1897, that Herodes Atticus 
"almost exhausted the quarries of Pentelikon in carrying out [his] magnificent 
improvement" [of the Stadion]. What Pausanias says (I 19 ex.) is: tovto 
avfjp 'KdrivalOQ 'Hpyd/jc limdofirjoe sai ol to ttoKv t?/<; Xidoro/iiag rf/g XlevTeh]aiv eg 
tt]v oiKodo/ni/v avrjladrj. Surely it was not necessary to appeal, as has been 
done, to the actual state of Pentelikon in order to correct the 'exaggeration' 
of Pausanias. In the very next chapter we read etyaoitev \§pvvtj\ oixeadai tC> 
IlpafireXei to tto^v tuv epyorv. The quarry was the quarry of Herodes as the 
works were the works of Praxiteles. I cannot recall whether it was an 
archaeologist or a philologian who translated AIACQTHPA 'by the Saviour,' 
but it was an archaeologist who settled the hypaethral question by translating 
Strabo, VIII 30: aiTTofievov Si axeSov t\i Kopwpy rijc bpo<jyij<; 'appearing almost 
to touch the uppermost ceiling.' And why should not aipaaffai take the dative 
in Strabo as Oiyeiv does — in Pindar? But apart from such monstrosities as 
these last, and their number might be multiplied, archaeologists are apt to 
satisfy themselves too readily as to points of Greek usage, especially on the 
dangerous ground of the prepositions, and so Professor Reisch, in the great 
work noticed elsewhere, has a short and easy method with em aiuflirjc (p. 285). 
" Dass das Vorwort em (mit Genetiv, Dativ und Accusativ) nicht nur zur 
Bezeichnung von Hohenunterschieden, sondern auch zur Bezeichnung der 
Nachbarschaft zweier auf gleichem Boden befindlicher Dinge verwendet wird, 
diirfte wohl bekannt genug sein." Then follows a list of quotations, sadly in 
need of sifting. Surely the average grammarian, on contemplating this ' happy 
despatch,' cannot but sadly think how long he has disquieted himself in vain 
about this very preposition kiri, and especially about the uses of em w. gen. 
and em with dat. Nay, there has of late appeared a special dissertation on a 
single branch of the subject, and perhaps Professor Reisch would not have 
written in this slap-dash way if he had read Dr. Forman's thesis On the 
difference between the genitive and dative with eiri used to denote superposition, 67 
pp. (1894), inasmuch as the author has decidedly advanced the treatment of 
the subject and brings out the characteristic difference of the cases in a 
manner that does great credit to his fine appreciation of syntactical effect. 
The general conditions of the problem are, after all, not so abstruse, but it is 
one thing to state the conditions, another to work them out with scholarly 
care and discernment. When there is a rivalry between the genitive and 
dat.-locative, the dat.-locative is the more plastic. This is very plain with 
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vtt6 (Introduction to Pindar, c), and em' is used most frequently with the 
dative "when the superposition sense makes itself felt" (1. c, xcix; A. J. P. 
XIV 499). eirl w. gen. tends to the phraseological, em with dat.-loc. to the 
actual, the corporeal, if plastic (Introduction, xcvi) is not plain enough ; em 
with dat.-loc. tends to fixity, em with dat. to freedom (A. J. P. XI 372). em 
r^f mtytikris , to put the matter coarsely, is ' on the head,' em ttj Ktfyaki) ' on top 
of the head.' Comp. Pind. Ol. 2, 12. This is a natural deduction from the 
cases themselves. The dative combines with a preposition qua locative, the 
genitive either qua ablative or qua fossilized adjective. Such a fossilized 
adjective we have in the familiar expressions elf, ev, en didaanalov, in which 
the genitive may be replaced by the proper case of didaomlelov. The genitive 
does not depend on the preposition, but on the local notion involved in the 
use of a preposition. There is no real ellipsis any more than in the corres- 
ponding English possessives. Tom's may be Tom's house or Tom's shop or 
what not. The practical equivalent is irapa, chez : irapa didaonaAov, irapa 616a- 
CKaKift, irapa SiSaanalov. Now, an extension of this doctrine would satisfy the 
conditions with eirl and elsewhere. In the vast majority of instances em with 
gen. denotes characteristic superposition, and it may still denote superposition 
in such standing expressions as eirl reyov;, iir' oinr/fiaToc. See my Justin Martyr, 
Apol. 1 26, 15, and note especially Athen. 5, 220 D : rale eirl tov /impav o'nai/i&Tav. 
Perhaps a visit to Pompeii might help the grammarian's faith in the behavior 
of prepositions and postpone the divorce of this eirl reyov; from the eirl tov 
Teyovs of Lys. 3, 11 : ^{iXaxac nareon/aav eirl tov reyovc The height of such a 
hut was well fitted for the display of the wares exposed. But any stand, any 
form of superposition, will answer the conditions — a seat in front, a step in 
the doorway. Still, Dr. Forman has cited a number of examples against such 
rule-makers as Rutherford (Babrius 2, 9), examples in which em cannot strictly 
mean superposition, though he adduces an interesting example (p. 63), Dem. 
58, 40: em tov &maCTr)pluv nal tov ftr//iaTO£ t in which em retains enough literal- 
ness for the second member. But whatever the local exigencies may be, the 
phraseological, the adjectival character of the combination is unmistakable. 
ol em ckt)wis as a technical term is simply ol CKTjvlTaL, the ' hutmen.' The rarity 
of eirl w. gen. of mere proximity in the best period, the large possibilities of 
the 'upon' element even then — all this is abundantly shown in Dr. Forman's 
dissertation. That ol curd curivijs is more common than ol em onyvijs, a fact on 
which Reisch lays great stress, is a very simple matter, airb aariv^c is em 
onijvijc from a different point of view. Sporadic examples in which em with 
gen. seems to mean ' before' do not strengthen the aiajv^ argument, which may 
quietly repose on the phraseological use of em. 'On the playhouse side' is 
all the theory demands, and the phrase was fixed long before the time of the 
earliest passage cited. 

Another preposition which plays an important part in topography is n-pof, 
and the Enneakrunos controversy may be said to hinge on it. See Thuk. 2, 
15. Without going into that controversy, it may suffice to say that irpdc with 
ace. can only mean ' facing, fronting.' It is the same preposition that is used 
of the same locality in Ar. Lysistrata. The Akropolis, or ir61u;, as it was 
popularly called, has two faces, and the part meant in the Lysistrata is rd 
■KponvTuua (v. 265), the western end. The women had barred the Propylaia, 
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and the men had resolved to burn the barriers away, so that the burning 
question of the Akropolis now was the burning question then. 



A satisfactory edition of Horace, like a satisfactory translation of Horace, 
is an impossibility. Every scholar worthy of the name has an edition of his 
own, just as he has heartstrings of his own about which the Venusian plays. 
For the English schoolboy, perhaps nothing better could be hoped than the 
abridged triumvirate Horace of Page, Palmer and Wilkins just published by 
The Macmillan Co., and many American scholars will welcome it in spite of 
drawbacks which will be felt more in this country than in England. Neither 
grammar nor metres are in accord with recent studies. German authorities as 
late as 1894 are cited, it is true. Names like that of Pluss recur frequently, 
but there has been no systematic revision. On egit visere montes (C. I 2, 9) we 
are told that this infinitive is of extreme rarity, but Robinson Ellis, who 
remarks, A. J. P. V 12 (1884), that ' it belongs in the main to later Latin,' says 
in his Avianus, XXII I (1887), that 'it is common from the earliest Latin to 
the latest, and that it is not unfrequent in Augustan and post-Augustan poetry.' 
Brenous (Hellenismes, p. 275), like Bonnet, believes in Greek influence, but it 
is Greek influence, not strictly Greek idiom. The note on ne — quacsieris (C. I 
II, 1) is decidedly behind the times, not to say antiquated (see Elmer, A. J. P. 
XV [1894], 133 foil.), and one becomes a little weary of the fut. indicative as 
a 'polite imperative,' against which I raised my voice — a vox damantis in 
deserto — many years ago. It is not a polite imperative, nor a mild imperative : 
it is a familiar imperative, such as one often uses in English to a servant (cf. 
Hopkins, The Aryan Future, A. J. P. XIII 37), and Horace has some good 
examples in Epist. I 13, where he addresses one Vinius, whom he treats 
throughout de haut en bas. — To turn for a moment to another sphere, the long 
note on Epist. I 6, 51 — a note which, like many others, is too long for a 
schoolbook — might have been shortened, if the redactor, Mr. Page, had 
noticed or had seen in time the inscriptional evidence which Mr. Olcott 
(A. J. P. XVI 79) has brought to strengthen the traditional interpretation of 
trans pondera. But such close study of periodical literature is hardly to be 
expected. Not unreasonable, however, would be the demand of decent proof- 
reading. It is hard to understand how a Greek scholar could suffer the jumble 
of accents one finds in the familiar quotation from Alkaios (C. I 9), and Hera- 
elides, cited C. I 14, has been Htrakleitos to my certain knowledge since 1851, 
the date of Mehler's edition of the Homeric Allegories, and ought to have 
been Herakleitos before. Inexplicable to me is the omission of the Greek 
original or the Greek basis of C. I 27. But perhaps the editor was too busy 
to notice Anakreon, so bent was he on the mild joke, ' The manner of Mr. 
Bardell's decease is strictly classical.' Now, personally I have no objection to 
the playful reference. Only I remember how I myself was maltreated by Mr. 
Page's countrymen for a like reference to Mrs. Waterbrook, who is quite as 
presentable as Mr. Bardell (cf. A. J. p. XIV 501). In the same ode, v. 10, we 
have Opuntiae Megyllae, and we are told that " Megylla is a fictitious name " 
and that "Opus was the capital of Opuntian Locris." That may be quite 
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enough, but is it quite enough ? Of course, Horace's Greek girls are fictitious. 
No human being — not even the author of the Amores (III 7, 26) — would have 
been equal to so many sweethearts. But, however unreal they are, it is the 
scholar's business to find out the origin of their names. Milton's Amaryllis 
comes straight from Vergil, Milton's Neaera comes straight from Horace, hair 
and all, and in like manner Horace's Neaera comes straight from Parthenius. 
There was a Milesian lady of that name, a name which would have been 
tolerable in the horrfe of Aspasia (see Wilamowitz-MSUendorff, cited A. J. P. 
XVI 1 25), and we all know what manner of woman the Neaira was that figures 
in Ps. Dem. LIX. Lyce's name is borne by an ancient Greek light o' love, 
Avica. Lyde was the sweetheart of Antimachos. Asterie recalls the famous 
epigram aorspas eioaOpeic, aori/p k/16;, and Asterie was doubtless a fallen star. 
In short, the proper names of these improper persons are clothed or must have 
been clothed with literary atmosphere, and I do not believe that Horace had 
the courage to invent so much as the name of a Greek cocotte. So Megylla or 
Megilla is not a chance name selected for its smooth sound, as Orelli would 
have us believe. Megylla was doubtless a great scamp, and we find a MeyiXXa 
playing the part of an eraipa in Lucian. Nor is the adjective Opuntiae taken 
at random. Megylla was a Locrian, and every one knows what manner of 
songs the Aonpim ao/iara were (see Hanssen, A. J. P. IX 457 foil.). Now, I do 
not say that Horace belongs to those who are capable of alluding to Doll 
Tearsheet and Moll Flanders without having met a Doll Tearsheet or a Moll 
Flanders in the flesh, but he is a bookman through and through, and Greek is 
necessary to the appreciation of him even in a school edition. 



The fourth edition of the First Book of Classen's Thukydides has appeared 
(Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung). The editor is J. Steup, who has 
made considerable additions and modifications, so that the Thukydidean 
scholar cannot afford to neglect the book. Especially interesting is Stud- 
NICZKA's learned appendix on the Old Attic coiffure. In the preface, after 
resenting Croiset's treatment of his labors, Steup proceeds to mention the 
late Professor Morris's ed. of Classen in the usual sniffy German way. Now, 
Morris worked very carefully and conscientiously. His basis was Classen, to 
be sure, but beneath Classen lay what Morris deemed to be truth, and he did 
not hesitate to differ on occasion from the master whom he followed in the 
main. Consequently Steup is forced to admit that Morris has often aided 
him in the correction of typographical errors and other small oversights, 
though otherwise he has very, very seldom received any furtherance from the 
American editor. The correctness of the statement I am not disposed to 
impugn, inasmuch as the examination of a few selected passages has sufficed 
to convince me that, at least in matters of grammar, Steup does not know 
enough to learn from others, and I call attention to his grudging acknowledg- 
ment of American work chiefly to emphasize a doctrine which it is the duty of 
an American Journal of Philology (X 502) to uphold. No one has been more 
generous than I have been in my praises of German learning and German 
methods, but are we capable of nothing else but adaptations? No matter 
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how carefully the work may be done, it will be considered by some slavish 
and by others indolent. The ancient classics speak to each nationality with 
a different voice, and surely American classical philology is no longer in its 
nonage, and American editors ought to stand on their own feet. Let hand- 
books be translated, if it must be so, but let us look into the face of the 
ancients with American eyes. 



Mr. Lionel Horton-Smith's elaborate article on ov = haud reminds me to 
say what I ought to have said long ago, that while I welcomed very heartily 
Professor Elmer's first treatise on the Latin Prohibitive, which appeared in 
A. J. P. XV 132-53, and was glad to incorporate the main results in my Latin 
grammar of 1894, the second part, which resolved nee with the perf. subj. into 
a potential construction (XV 299-328), has never satisfied me. The only true 
syntactical parallel to oil is liaud. Neque and neve have, it is true, a certain 
practical correspondence to Mi and fir/de respectively, but ne quidem and ne- 
quaquam and nequiquam are sturdy monuments of the old state of things, 
and prevent the perfect parallelism of fir) and ne. Ne quis seems to be sharply 
differentiated from nullus, but how often does ne quis occur, how often the 
accusative feminine? Or are we seriously to suppose that in the line Nullam, 
Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem, which is an instructively close translation 
of Alkaios : fitjdiv aXXo (jivtzvgijc irporspov dfodpwv a/me/\o>, Horace conceived the 
nullam severis as ov6ei> av tyvrsvatuic. To be frank, should we not be tempted to 
call Horace nequam, if he had used ne quam as demanded by the strict rule? 
Nor does it seem probable that in passing from tu ne quaesieris scire nefas to nee 
Babylonios temptaris numeros he felt any special lurch. Why, one may well ask, 
if the feeling was so strong, did he not use neul In a matter that is largely a 
matter of feeling it is impossible to be dogmatic, but a syntactical equation of 
fir) and ne does not seem tenable, especially when one considers the enormous 
range of fir) in Greek. 



This Journal has been singularly unlucky in its efforts to call attention to 
' epochal ' works, and the notices of Mr. Gawain Hamilton's Moods of the 
English Bible (IX 516) and Mr. Philip Skene's Ante-Agamemnona, a New 
Departure in Philology (XIV 258) have been interpreted unfavorably by the 
authors concerned. The Editor's mind is wide open to conviction on all 
etymological matters, and when his collaborators have refused to consider 
doctrines that they had condemned in advance, he has not hesitated to call 
for a fair field ; but in vain. And it is to be feared that the Abbe Espagnolle's 
laborious work, Le vrai dictionnaire e'tymologique de la langue francaise (Paris, 
Klincksieck), runs counter to so many prejudices that the bare statement will 
suffice. According to him, Hellenic is the direct descendant of Pelasgian. 
The neo-Latin peoples are of Greek or Pelasgian origin. Modern French is 
a sister-language of Hellenic, and Modern French exhibits about 4500 Greek 
roots attested and, as it were, authenticated by Hellenic. The common stock 
of the idioms of the Mediterranean is Greek, not Latin. A few examples will 
serve to show the way in which the vocabulary is handled. "Accort vfr. 
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cortois, xt>P T0 S, poli, qui sait les usages. Lit(tre), a et eorrigere." "Aieul 
vfr. aiol, aia'Aio;, tres age, atMwc est le m£me que aiavwf pareeque le v et le A 
permutent. LlT(TRE), aviolUS, Latin forge." "Arracher, arracho, ap'paaau 
dor. pour avappyaou, le meme qu'avappyyvvp.t, j'arrache. Lit(tre), abradieare." 
"Artiste, d 'apriara, j'e prepare avec art.j'embellis. 'Apriaru est une forme dor. 
d'aprifu. Lit(TRe), ars." The Doric and Aeolian dialects play a great r61e 
in the Abbe Espagnolle's etymologies, and a special chapter prepares us for 
the unfamiliar forms which the Hellenic words assume in this Dictionnaire 
Etymologique. But the subject, as I have said, does not lie within my compe- 
tence, and I must content myself with recording the appearance of a book 
which will remind every scholar of Henri Estienne's famous Conformity. 



In the matter of English di me pusilli finxcrunt animi. I am conservative 
by nature, by education, by profession. I do not glory in American English 
unless I am backed by ancient usage, and I am mortally afraid of my trans- 
planted fellow-countryman, Dr. Fitzedward Hall. His 'Modern English' is 
always at my elbow, but I am afraid to consult it too often, lest I should cease 
to write altogether, and writing is my trade. The letter A in the Oxford 
Dictionary caused me sleepless nights. To be sure, I was comforted for 
having used aloofness in my Pindar, but I could not deny that I had once or 
twice in my life employed aside in order to vary the monotony of apart, and 
when Dr. Hall transfixed an American scholar for having used at that, I felt as 
if his spear had gone through me also. And the worst of it is that in my 
Essay on Platen the wretched phrase makes a rhyme with ' flat,' and I have 
never been able to think of a good equivalent. Of late, around has begun to 
haunt me, and when ' fond memory brings the light of other days around me,' 
I bethink me of the many passages in which I and other people — notably 
English classics — have used that unnecessary 'a.' If, then, I am somewhat 
given to Biblical phraseology, it is because I can cling to the altar of the 
Authorized Version and feel myself fairly safe. But my timidity does not 
keep me from indulging in a certain fearful joy when any one is bold enough 
to try conclusions with Dr. Fitzedward Hall, and this is what Mr. Ralph 
Olmsted Williams has done in Some Questions of Good English Examined in 
Controversies with Dr. Fitzedward Hall (New York, Henry Holt & Co.). All I 
dare say is that it is very good reading. 



'Eine edle Frau giebt es nicht bei [Pindar],' says Wilamowitz in his 
recent edition of the Choephori (Das Offer am Grade, p. 32). That is a hard 
saying, especially to an editor who has ventured to call Pindar ' a manner of 
Frauenlob' (see my Pindar, p. 201). Surely Alkmene is not unworthy of her 
son (N. I, 50). It means something that Cheiron is known by his mother's 
name and that the pure daughters of the Centaur reared that model prince 
Jason (P 4, 103). The Ninth Olympian is given up to the Eternal Feminine, 
and the lofty realm of personifications is full of goddesses. If the worship of 
the Virgin Mary is a tribute to womanhood and motherhood, something is to 
be said for Pindar's shining forms arrayed in woman's garb. 



